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Newspapers openly debated the underlying assumptions of this
scheme, British soldiers felt that they had a new importance, foreigners
drew large inferences. But British politicians for the most part
considered only whether it would be economical or the reverse,
whether it would lead to conscription or bar the way to it. The
debate on this last point was specially heated. The Labour members
saw a first step taken towards compulsory military service ; Lord
Roberts and Lord NorthclifTe were so convinced of the contrary that
they presently launched an agitation for compulsory service which at one
time threatened seriously to undermine the Territorial Army. Haldane,
meanwhile, kept steadily on his own road, and within two years he
had the satisfaction of seeing the Territorial Associations actively at
work, and the Expeditionary Force on the way to becoming, within its
limits, the perfectly organized unit that it proved to be when tested.
In most other respects the session of 1907 was fruitless and vexatious
for the Government and its supporters. One of its principal measures,
the Irish Devolution Bill, introduced on May 7 as the first step in the
step-by-step policy to which Ministers had limited themselves by their
pre-election pledges, proved a fiasco. The Prime Minister called it
a " little modest, shy, humble effort to give administrative powers to
the Irish people " ; and it did no more than transfer certain depart-
ments (Local Government Board, agriculture, and technical instruc-
tion, national and intermediate education, reformatory and industrial
schools and the like) hitherto administered by Dublin Castle to a
representative Irish Council consisting of 82 and 24 nominated mem-
bers, which was to be started on its career with a bonus of ^650,000
from the Imperial Exchequer. Though thinking it but a trifling
instalment of the Irish demand, Redmond, the Irish leader, had led
the Government to believe that it would be accepted by the Irish people
as a step in the right direction, and Birrell, who was now Chief
Secretary, had reported to the same effect. Both of them were wrong.
At a National Convention held in Dublin in Whitsun week, the Bui
was unanimously rejected, Redmond himself moving its rejection
on the ground that further scrutinizing of its provisions had convinced
him that it was past mending.
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